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which advantage he arrogates to himself the fair object of their 
rivalry. Again, in the famous oration to the kindred Titus de- 
clares that if any injury has been done in the marriage, Sophronia 
is to blame for not demanding of him who and what he was. From 
this declaration, in order to satisfy the demands of the later public, 
Lyly develops Lucilla's responsibility in the erotic scheme, which 
holds in defiance all the laws of amity. With surprising fickleness 
of character, she as speedily rejects Euphues as she has forsaken 
Philautus, and fixes her choice on a third, without reason even to 
herself and in contempt of all, and rapidly sinks into unnatural 
degradation, — all for the sake of maintaining the didactic plan. 

Lyly's treatment makes the second part of the story, the requital 
of the sacrifice to friendship, impossible, inasmuch as there has been 
no approach to anything of the kind. So when the three years are 
over — Lyly's first care is not for his story anyway — Euphues must 
return home alone, Philautus can remain in his native city and 
pursue his self-centred career, without either the trials or reward 
of a noble life, Lucilla must be recoverable to neither, and the story 
as such is ended. 

The plausibility of Lyly's having adopted his larger idea in the 
Euphues from Sir Thomas Elyot's treatment of the old material of 
the two friends is further increased by a reminder of the manifest 
continuity of humanism in England through the great leaders, 
from More through Ascham and Elyot to Lyly. 

Clement Tyson Goode. 
Sweet Briar College. 



THE TEEM "METAPHYSICAL POETS" BEFOEE 
JOHNSON 

Mixed with the flood of very wide-spread disapproval which 
followed Dr. Samuel Johnson's application (in his Life of Cowley, 
1779) of the term "metaphysical" to a rather haphazardly chosen 
group of poets, 1 and with the various attempts to determine just 

1 For such adverse opinions, see G. B. Hill, " Cowley," in his edition of 
Johnson's Lives (Oxford, 1905), I, 68, who quotes Wordsworth: ". . . 
whom Johnson has strangely styled metaphysical poets "; Southey: "The 
designation is not fortunate"; etc. The Quarterly Review for Oct., 1814, 
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what he meant by the word, are also to be found several brief 
endeavors to discover his source. 2 Practically all writers on the 
subject, however, have been satisfied with mentioning Spence's 
Anecdotes or Dryden's " Original and Progress of Satire," and 
then dismissing the matter. Courthope, for instance, 3 asserts dog- 
matically that " Johnson, who is generally credited with the in- 
vention of this name, borrowed it from Pope. He had seen the 
MS. of Spence's 'Anecdotes,'" etc. Hill states that "Johnson 
may have borrowed the word from Dryden " ; quotes the passage ; 
and then goes on to say, " If we could be sure that Johnson had 
seen Spence's Anecdotes before he finished the Life of Cowley (in 
July, 1778, John. Letters, ii, 68), he might have borrowed the 
word from Spence. . . ." This difference of opinion is perhaps 
based on S. W. Singer's statement in his edition of Spence that 
" when Dr. Johnson was engaged to write the Lives of the Poets, 
application was made to the Duke of Newcastle, by Sir Lucas 
Pepys, for the loan of his manuscript, and it was conceded to his 
use in the most liberal manner." 4 

But, whatever the date on which the manuscript of Spence 
came into Johnson's possession, was it necessary for him to have 
been acquainted with it, or even — the case is purely hypothetical — 
to have known Dryden's phrase ? It is the purpose of this note to 
show that it was not; that, in other words, the use of the term 
"metaphysical" in connection with certain poets or with certain 
types and styles of poetry was far from uncommon in the seven- 

vol. xn, p. 80, has — f ' as they have improperly been called." More recently, 
J. M. Berdan in his " Introduction " to the Poems of Cleveland (New York, 
1903), p. 10, speaks of the poets whom Johnson "so unhappily" called 
" metaphysical." Others, such as Dowden, in New Studies in, Literature 
(London, 1902), p. 92, and Schelling, in English Literature during the 
Lifetime of Shakespeare (New York, 1910), p. 367, deny the existence of 
any " metaphysical school " at all. 

2 The most important of these are Hill's, op. cit., I, 68; P. E. Schilling's, 
in his "Introduction" to A Book of Seventeenth Century Lyrics (Boston, 
1899), pp. xxiv-vii; H. J. C. Grierson's, in his "Commentary" on the 
Poems of John Donne (Oxford, 1912), n, 1; and W. J. Courthope's, in hi3 
"Life of Pope," Works of Pope (London, 1889), v, 51. 

3 For quotations from Courthope and Hill, see preceding note. 

4 "Preface," Spence's Anec. (London, 1820), p. xi. This was the first 
appearance of the Anecdotes in print. 
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teenth and eighteenth centuries, and that therefore there were 
various sources from which Johnson might have got the suggestion 
for his phrase, altho probably the responsibility was mainly 
Dryden's. 

The earliest writer known to have used the term with a poetical 
application was the Italian poet Testi (1593-1646), who, with 
Marino especially in mind, defended his preference of classical to 
Italian models thus : 

. . . poiche lasciando quei concetti metaphysici ed ideali di cui 
sono piene le poesie italiane, mi sono provato di spiegare cose piu 
domestiche. . . . 5 

The passage in Dryden containing the idea is almost too well- 
known to be quoted, and yet perhaps may be given for the sake of 
completeness. In 1693, Dryden, speaking of John Donne, said 
that the latter 

affects the metaphysics, . . . and perplexes the minds of the fair 
sex with nice speculations of philosophy, when he should engage 
their hearts. 6 

Leonard Welsted, in 1724, made a chance reference to meta- 
physics in connection with Cowley, undoubtedly the best-known 
member of the so-called " Metaphysical School " : 

With respect to Metaphysical Knowledge, no Body, I am per- 
swaded, will contend much for the Usefulness of it: Mr. Cowley, 
I think, has said, that he never could determine certainly, whether 
there was any Truth or no in that Science ; but he was either too 
hasty in this Judgment, or he had not entered into the finest 

•Quoted by Grierson, Donne, n, 1. 

* Dryden, "Orig. and Prog, of Sat.", Essays (ed. Ker, Oxford, 1900), n, 
19. Within a single year, Sir Thomas Pope Blount, in Ms " Donne," De Be 
Poetioa (London, 1694), pp. 67-9, had quoted the passage. An interesting 
predecessor to the idea in Dryden's passage, tho not to the words, appeared 
in [Richard Graham, Viscount Preston], Angliae Speculum Morale (Lon- 
don, 1669), pp. 68-70: Many present poets "strive to bring wit . . . 
under logical Notions; arguing syllogistically and troubling the world 
with volumes of what is impertinent to it; that they may advance their 
own names, so turning our delight into trouble. Tis a pity that men of 
these abilities should not ennoble some of those great subjects which our 
Nation yieldeth: but should spend their time praising an Eye, or Feature, 
which they may see exceeded at any Countrey Wake." We have become 
effeminate, " we spin amongst the Women." 
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Parts of it; but however that may be, let us add to it Natural 
Philosophy, and what do they both together serve for, further than 
Curiosity and Amusement ? 7 

Certainly the most interesting, if not the most important, uses 
of the word with due credit to Dryden, are to be found in John 
Oldmixon's Arts of Logich and BhetoricJc (1728), a liberal trans- 
lation (almost a paraphrase, in fact, with most of the illustrations 
from English authors) of La maniere de bien penser dans les 
ouvrages d'esprit (1687), by Father Dominique Bouhours, a French 
divine and critic whose opinions were respected in England per- 
haps next to those of Boileau himself. Speaking of "the false 
Brillant [sic'] of Thoughts," Oldmixon wrote: 

Thus it was that Dr. Donne and Mr. Cowley, confounded Meta- 
physicks and Love, and turn'd Wit into Point. . . . 

The noble Critick [Lord Lansdowne, in his " Unnatural Flights 
in Poetry"; Lansdowne uses no names, however] plainly alludes 
to the punning Sermons in the Eeign of King James I. and the 
Metaphysical Love-Verses by which Donne and Cowley acquir'd 
so much Fame. 8 

And again, in a fairly extended passage on Sprat, Cowley, Donne, 
and Felton: 

Dryden tells us, in his Preface to Juvenal, that Cowley copy'd 
Dr. Donne to a Fault in his Metaphysicks, which his love Verses 
abound with. . . .' 

There is apparently no basis for these statements in Bouhours 
himself. 

In 1729, Elijah Fenton, in his Observations on Some of Mr. 
Waller's Poems, brought together both Donne and Cowley in a 
paragraph which was clearly based on Dryden : 

The latter Stanza of these verses [in Waller's song beginning 
" Stay, Phoebus, stay ! "] alludes to the Copemican system. . . . 
Dr. Donne and Mr. Cowley industriously affected to entertain the 

* " Dissertation concerning the Perfection of the English Language, the 
State of Poetry, etc.", in Durham, Critical Essays of the XVIIIth Century 
(New Haven, 1915), p. 381. Durham has failed to discover that this is 
merely a reference to a passage in Cowley's essay, " Of Agriculture." 

8 Oldmixon, "Dedication," Arts of Log. and Rliet. (London, 172-8), pp. 
vi-viii. 

9 Ibid., p. 309. 
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fair sex with such philosophical allusions; which in his riper age 
Mr. Waller as industriously avoided. 10 

Chronologically, Pope was probably the next important link in 
the historical chain. According to Spence, somewhere about 1734-6 
Pope was responsible for these remarks: 

Davenant ... is a scholar of Donne's, and he took his senten- 
tiousness and metaphysics from him. — P. . . . 

Cowley is a fine poet, in spite of all his faults. — He, as well as 
Davenant, borrowed his metaphysical style from Donne. — Sprat a 
worse Cowley. — P. 11 

These seem to have been Pope's only contributions to the series. 
However, when Warburton brought out his edition of Pope in 
1751, he used the word " metaphysical " in discussing the " Eape 
of the Lock," applying it to the machinery of an epic : 

As the civil part is intentionally debased by the choice of an 
insignificant action, so should the metaphysical by the use of some 
very extravagant system. 12 

In the course of one of his Letters to His Son, dated Feb. 8, 0. S., 
1750, Lord Chesterfield came to one of his frequent discussions of 
Italian poetry. He approved of Tasso and Ariosto, but cared 
little for Dante, Petrarch, and others. 

The Pastor Fido of Guarini is so celebrated, that you should 
read it ; but in reading it, you will judge of the great propriety of 
the characters. A parcel of shepherds and shepherdesses, with 
True Pastokal Simplicity, talk metaphysics, epigrams, concetti, 
and quibbles, by the hour to each other. 

He concluded, as he had done before, by recommending Bouhours 
to his son. 13 

Another remark of similar tendency was made by Joseph Warton 
in his Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope (1756), a remark 
which very possibly was indebted to Spence's Anecdotes, since 
Warton made use of them, in manuscript, in his biography : 

10 See The Works of Edvvumd Waller, Esq., in Verse and Prose. Pub- 
lished by Mr. Fenton (London, 1730), p. lxi. 

n Anec, pp. 170, 173. 

" Warburton's Pope (London, 1757), I, 169; this passage is referred to 
by Hill in his discussion, loc. cit. 

"Letters (N. Y., 1917), I, 293-5. 
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And indeed to speak the truth, there appears to be little valuable 
in Petrarch, except the purity of his diction. His sentiments even 
of love, are metaphysical and far fetched. . . ." 

The words of the same critic, too, in his own edition of Pope in 
1797 may help to clear up the genealogy of Johnson's primary 
source : 

It were to be wished that all the critical opinions of Dr. Johnson 
were as solid and judicious as are his admirable observations, in the 
Life of Cowley, on mixt Metaphors, false Wit, and what (after 
Dry den) he calls " Metaphysical Poetry." 15 

Likewise, in an anonymous Dialogue on Taste, written before 
1762, occurred a rather elaborate discussion of the progress of 
taste from the Middle Ages to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In this discussion is found a treatment of the metaphysical 
wit of the Middle Ages, of the bad effect of the imitation of Dante, 
Ariosto, and Petrarch in England, of the " strained conceits " of 
Sidney, and of the retardation of poetry by metaphysics. The 
most important part of the passage follows : 

At last the Kevolution [of 1688] . . . Metaphysics, now no 
longer necessary in support of opinions which were now no longer 
useful in the acquisition of power and riches, sunk by degrees into 
contempt ; and Nature having at last shewn her true and beautiful 
face, poetry, from acting the part of a magic lanthorn teeming 
with monsters and chimeras, resumed her genuine province, like 
the camera obscura, of reflecting the things that are. 16 

At least one other reference occurred before the appearance of 

"Warton, Essay on . . . Pope (London, 1756), p. 66. It is therefore 
very probable that Thomas Warton, in the third volume of his History of 
English Poetry, 17S1 (the first volume appeared in 1774, altho apparently 
written by 1769), was echoing his brother rather than Johnson when he 
wrote (London, 1840: Sec. xxxvir, in, 30): "In the sonnets of Surrey, 
we are surprised to find nothing of that metaphysical cast which marks 
the Italian poets . . . , especially Petrarch. . . ." Moreover, T. Warton's 
sentiments, rather than Johnson's, were reflected before 1787 by Vicesimus 
Knox, in his Essays, Moral and Literary (London, 1787), n, 348, 351. 
J. Warton himself in the second volume of his Essay, 1782 (London, 1806, 
p. 349), stated that " Dry den was the first who called him [Donne] a 
metaphysical poet." 

"Warton, Works of Alexander Pope, vi, 235 n. 

18 A Dialogue on Taste. . . . The Second Edition. London: . . . MDOOLXII, 
p. 66. 
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Johnson's " Life." This was in George Campbell's Philosophy of 
Rhetoric, published in 1776, which contained the following illus- 
tration under the section " Want of meaning — the learned " : 

Of the same kind of school-metaphysics are these lines of Cowley : 

Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 
But an eternal noiv does always last. 

What an unsatiable appetite has this bastard philosophy for 
absurdity and contradiction ! " 

The field, then, it will be admitted, had been pretty Avell pre- 
pared when, in 1778, Dr. Johnson set his pen to paper and wrote 
his famous sentence: 

About the beginning of the seventeenth century appeared a race 
of writers that may be termed the metaphysical poets. 

Arthur H. Nethercot. 
The University of Chicago. 



THE CALL OF THE BLOOD IN THE MEDIAEVAL 
GERMAN EPIC 

Literature, as we are well aware, is determined by social forces, 
and clearly reflects the civilization of its own and preceding times. 
One of the greatest differences between modern literature and 
that of mediaeval times is the difference in the emphasis which 
is placed upon blood-relationship. While the literature of to-day 
deals with the individual, the mediaeval German epic deals with 
the closely connected kin group. Every page of this early litera- 
ture breathes a tale of the importance of blood-relationship, 
and in the course of its narrative the typical epic presents a 
family genealogy of astonishing extent and complexity. In so 
doing, the epic faithfully reflects the social organization of the 
mediaeval world, in which man, as an individual, scarcely existed. 
On the one hand there is a complete absence of individual liberty 
in mediaeval society, offset on the other by a remarkable com- 
munity of interest and purpose. Individuality in those days was 
submerged in the Sippe, the larger kin group. The tie of blood, 

"Campbell, Phil, of Rhet. (London, 1776), ir, 81-2. 
2 



